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HENRY  POWER,  M.B.Lond.,  F.R.C.S.Eng. 

Thb  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Power  at  Bagdale  Hall,  Whitby, 
on  January  18th  removes  from  the  medical  profession  a 
good  example  of  the  Victorian  era.  He  inherited  from  his 
Irish  ancestors  the  versatility,  quick  wittedness,  gaiety, 
and  friendliness  which  made  him  a favourite  with  every 
one,  and  from  his  Yorkshire  mother  the  doggedneas  which 
enabled  him  to  bring  out  successive  issues  of  Carpenter's 
Physiology,  and  to  undertake  with  Dc.  Leonard  W. 
Sedgwick  the  Sydenham  Society’s  edition  of  Moyne's 
Lexicon  of  Medicine  and  the  Allied  Sciences,  It  is  true 
that  throughout  his  long  life  the  Irish  impulsiveness  was 
predominant,  but  it  was  held  in  check  by  the  calmer 
counsels  of  his  pure-bred  Saxon  wife. 

Born  at  Nantes  in  France  on  September  3rd,  1829,  he 
was  the  only  child  of  the  second  marriage  of  Captain  John 
Francis  Power  with  Hannah,  daughter  of  Henry  Simpson, 
of  Meadowfield,  Whitby.  His  father  came  of  a long  line 
of  soldiers,  and  received  his  first  commission  at  the  early 
age  of  14.  He  had  served  through  the  Peninsular,  Baltic, 
and  Waterloo  campaigns,  and  received  the  Peninsular 
medal  (1793-1814)  with  a clasp  for  Sahagun  and 
Benevente  as  a cornet  in  the  3rd  Dragoons,  King’s 
German  Legion,  and  the  Waterloo  medal  as  a lieutenant 
in  the  third  regJlcnent  of  Hussars,  K.G.L.  He  was  after- 
wards Captain  and  Major  in  the  35th  (Royal)  Sussex 
regiment,  “ The  Old  Orange  Lilies,”  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1856  he  was  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  command 
of  the  British  Foreign  Legion  at  Shorncliffe.  Shortly 
after  his  birth  Henry  Power  was  taken  to  Barbados, 
where  his  father  was  quartered,  and  narrowly  escaped 
death  in  the  hurricane  which  devastated  the  island 
on  the  morning  of  August  11th,  1831,  when  the  barracks 
were  blown  down,  killing  the  sergeant-major,  a sergeant, 
and  five  privates,  but  leaving  the  baby  unharmed  in 
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its  cradle  under  a heap  of  ruins.  Major  Power  resigned 
his  commission  in  1833,  and  for  many  years  spent 
the  wandering  life  which  was  then  usual  with  half- pay 
officers  who  had  no  private  means.  His  son,  therefore, 
was  educated  for  short  periods  at  schools  in  Gloucester, 
Liverpool,  Cheltenham,  Leamington,  and  Whitby,  never 
remaining  long  enough  at  any  one  place  to  receive  a 
thorough  grounding  in  classics  and  mathematics.  His 
name  appears  in  the  lists  of  Cheltenham  College  as  a 
day  boy  admitted  at  Easter  Term,  1842,  the  college  having 
been  opened  in  the  previous  autumn.  Destined  for  the 
army  he  seems  to  have  drifted  into  medicine  almost  by 
accident,  for  he  used  to  say  that  his  father  only  knew  of 
two  classes  in  the  profession — the  regimental  doctor  and 
the  man  who  kept  an  open  surgery.  He  was  apprenticed 
in  1844  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lowe  Wheeler,  who  was  afterwards 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  the  Apothecaries’ 
Hall.  Mr,  Wheeler  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Wheeler  (1754- 
1847)  the  botanist  who  was  apothecary  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital.  The  apprentice  who  lived  with  his 
master  in  Newcastle  Court,  Gracechurch  Street,  entered 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  was  diligent  in  attending 
the  early  morning  botanical  lectures  and  the  “herborisings  ” 
which  were  then  a feature  of  the  medical  curriculum.  This 
botanical  training  won  for  him  the  Galen  silver  medal 
and  the  Linnean  silver  medal  at  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, of  which  body  he  was  admitted  a Licentiate  in 
1851.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  diploma  of  M.K.C.S., 
and  on  December  1st,  1854,  he  was  admitted  a Fellow  of 
the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  by  examination. 
At  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  he  soon  made  the  acquaint 
ance  of  William  Savory,  who,  like  himself,  was  a friendless 
lad  without  introductions.  The  acquaintance  soon  ripened 
into  a friendship  which  lasted  as  a lifelong  intimacy.  At 
the  University  of  London  the  two  young  friends  had  a 
brilliant  career.  Power  took  the  prize  in  chemistry  at  the 
matriculation,  the  exhibition  and  gold  medal  in  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  the  gold  medal  in  structural  and 
physiological  botany  at  the  intermediate  examination  in 
medicine  in  1852;  the  scholarship  and  gold  medal  in 
physiology  and  comparative  anatomy  and  the  scholarship 
and  gold  medal  in  surgery  at  the  final  M.B.,  graduating  in 
1855,  a year  after  he  had  married  his  playmate  and  first 
cousin,  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Simpson,  of  Meadowfield, 
Whitby. 

In  1851  Mr.  Power  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  for  the  ensuing 


ten  years  he  lectured  successively  on  comparative 
anatomy,  human  anatomy,  and  physiology,  whilst  he 
made  his  living  by  coaching  and  writing  for  the  medical 
journals.  He  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the 
Koyal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  1856,  and 
Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital  in  1857, 
The  latter  post  he  resigned  in  1867  when  he  was  elected 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St  George’s  Hospital.  At  the 
Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital  he  had  as  colleagues 
Surgeon  General  Guthrie,  Mr.  Hancock,  and  Mr.  Jabez 
Hogg,  and  he  there  collected  the  material  and  made  the 
water  colour  sketches  which  afterwards  appeared  in  his 
Illustrations  of  Some  of  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the 
Eye.  In  1866  he  moved  from  Grosvenor  Terrace,  Pimlico, 
now  a part  of  the  Belgrave  Eoad,  near  Warwick 
Square,  to  Upper  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square, 
and  in  1870  he  removed  to  Great  Cumberland 
Place,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  pro- 
fessional life.  In  1870  he  was  nominated  the  first 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  newly  established  depart- 
ment for  diseases  of  the  eye  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  having  Mr.  Bo  water  J.  Vernon  as  his 
colleague.  The  appointment  was  eminently  satis- 
factory both  to  the  school  and  to  the  individuals. 
Every  source  of  friction  quickly  disappeared,  and 
the  department  assumed  the  high  position  it  has  ever 
since  maintained.  About  this  time  Mr.  Power  was  for 
twelve  years  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  Rochester.  He  went  down  every  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  two  o'clock  and  returned  by  the  boat  train  at 
six.  The  journey  was  a source  of  constant  pleasure  to  him 
because  he  always  made  friends  with  his  fellow  travellers 
on  the  way. 

Mr.  Power’s  energies  were  not  exhausted  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  a large  practice  and  the  teaching  at  his  medical 
school.  He  was  active  as  an  examiner  at  the  London 
University  with  Huxley  as  a colleague ; at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  where  he  learnt  to  appreciate  Rolleston  ; 
at  Cambridge  where  he  made  friends  with  Humphry  and 
Michael  Foster,  and  at  Durham,  where  he  was  welcomed 
by  Philipson. 

At  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  he  filled 
nearly  all  the  official  positions.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology  from 
1875  to  1880,  and  again  from  1881  to  1884,  and  on  the  re- 
constituted Board  as  an  Examiner  in  Physiology  from 
1884  to  1886,  and  as  an  Examiner  for  the  F.R.C.S.  in 
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Physiology  from  1884  to  1886.  He  served  as  a member  of 
the  Council  from  1879  to  1890,  and  was  a Vice-President 
for  the  year  1885.  He  delivered  the  Arris  and  Gale 
Lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  years  1882-3  ; 
was  Hunterian  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Pathology  in 
1885-1886 ; Bradshaw  Lecturer  in  1886,  and  Hunterian 
Orator  in  1889,  when  he  delivered  the  oration  without 
notes. 

At  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  in  Camden  Town  he  was 
Professor  of  Physiology  from  1881  to  1904,  and  he  was  the 
friend  and  trusted  adviser  of  many  generations  of  students, 
who  testified  to  their  love  and  respect  on  his  retirement  by 
presenting  him  with  a comfortable  reading  chair,  whilst 
those  who  were  in  South  Africa  sent  him  a magnificent 
silver  lamp. 

From  1890-1893  he  was  President  of  the  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  President 
of  the  Harveian  Society  for  the  years  1880  and  1881, 
serving  a double  term  of  office.  He  was  a Vice-President 
of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  1892-3,  and 
he  was  also  President  of  the  Society  for  Employing  the 
Blind  as  Masseurs.  For  many  years  he  was  Surgeon  to 
the  Linen  and  Woollen  Drapers’  Benevolent  Fund  and  to 
the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. 

Mr.  Power  had  held  offices  at  six  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  He  had  been 
Secretary,  Vice-President,  and  President  respectively  of 
the  Section  of  Physiology  in  1869  (Leeds),  1878  (Bath),  and 
1879  (Cork) ; he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Section  of 
Ophthalmology  in  1880,  when  the  meeting  was  held  at 
Cambridge,  and  President  of  the  Section  in  1895  in  London, 
as  well  as  President  of  the  Combined  Section  of  Ophthal- 
mology and  Otology  of  the  meeting  in  1885  in  Cardiff. 

Mr.  Power  was  a first-rate  field  botanist  throughout  his 
long  life.  He  had  some  knowledge  of  music,  and  used  to 
play  the  violin.  His  power  of  drawing  and  of  sketching 
from  nature  was  innate.  It  was  clearly  inherited  from  his 
father,  who  received  a pair  of  colours  from  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  York  in  acknowledgement  of  two  framed  sketches 
which  the  boy  sent  with  a letter  asking  for  a commission 
in  his  father’s  old  regiment.  The  faculty  was  transmitted 
to  one  of  Mr.  Henry  Power’s  daughters — Miss  Lucy  B. 
Power — who  was  making  a name  for  herself  as  a portrait 
painter  when  she  was  drowned  accidentally  at  Whitby 
with  a grand-daughter  in  1898.  This  tragedy  saddened  the 
remainder  of  her  father’s  life ; the  horror  of  the  scene 
haunted  him  to  the  end,  and  took  away  much  of  his 
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pleasure  in  living.  Shortly  afterwards  he  retired  from 
practice,  settled  at  Whitby  in  a fifteenth-century  house, 
which  he  bad  restored  some  years  previously,  and  filled 
up  his  time  with  many  useful  works.  He  enjoyed  excel- 
lent health  until  November  of  last  year,  when  he  strained 
his  right  heart  by  climbing  the  steps  to  the  parish  church 
one  Sundaj.  He  was  seized  with  signs  of  acute  dilata- 
tion, and  suffered  many  distressing  attacks  of  dyspnoea, 
which  culminated  on  January  17 ch.  He  became  uncon- 
scious in  the  evening,  and  died  quietly  on  the  morning  of 
January  18nh 

He  leaves  his  wife,  four  sons,  and  four  daughters,  and 
was  buried  at  Whitby  on  Saturday,  January  21st.  The 
funeral  service  was  conducted  by  his  friend.  Canon  Austen 
M.A.,  the  Rector  of  Whitby,  who  came  over  specially  from 
York  for  the  purpose.  He  was  laid  to  rest  amongst  a 
wealth  of  flowers,  sent  by  friends  and  former  colleagues 
from  all  parts,  in  the  cemetery  which  is  so  beautifully 
situated  between  the  sea  and  the  high  moors. 


Mr.  F.  Richardson  Cross  writes : I take  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  adding  my  small  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Henry  Power.  Though  be  had  reached 
a ripe  old  age,  the  news  of  his  death  will  be  re 
ceived  in  universal  sorrow  by  the  members  of  the 
profession,  among  whom  he  was  for  so  many  years  a 
respected  and  beloved  leader.  His  handsome  presence, 
his  charming  personalty  and  courteous  manner  were  com- 
bined with  an  obvious  honesty  of  purpose — while  his 
striking  modesty  sometimes  led  one  to  forget  the  very 
high  standard  of  his  natural  ability  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  good  work  that  he  had  accomplished.  His 
distinguished  successes  as  a student,  particularly  in  Physio- 
logy and  in  Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  naturally 
gave  him  a tendency  towards  the  more  purely  scientific 
aspects  of  medical  science,  and  his  continuous  studies  in 
Phjsiology  and  Histology  as  Teacher,  Author,  and  Ex- 
aminer, must  naturally  have  given  him  a high  scientific 
standard  in  his  clinical  work.  Fortunately  for  that  speciality, 
he  selected  Ophthalmology  for  the  surgical  side  of  his  career; 
and,  combining  with  his  high  scientific  attainments  a keen 
perception,  with  accuracy  of  judgement  and  practical 
common  sense,  he  soon  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Ophthalmology  in  this  country.  The  publication  of 
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Strieker’s  Histology,  in  which  each  organ  and  etmctiare 
was  exhaustively  described  by  the  leading  German  expert 
on  that  subject,  gave  an  enormous  advance  to  the  know- 
ledge of  minute  anatomy.  Fortunately  for  English  readers, 
the  Sjidenham  Society  could  hud  in  Power  a translator  well 
versed  in  the  German  language,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
special  knowledge  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects  dealt 
with.  The  time  of  the  publication  of  these  volumes  has 
an  historical  interest  in  regard  to  Power’s  position  as  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon  In  the  first  volume  (1870)  he  appears 
as  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital ; in  the 
second  (1872)  he  is  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s. A paper  by  him  in  the  St  Baa-tholomew’ s 
Hospital  Reports  of  1871  describes  the  ophthalmic 
department  just  then  founded  under  himself  and 
Mr.  Vernon,  and  throws  some  interesting  light  on  the 
treatment  of  eye  diseases  at  that  time  in  the  general 
hospitals.  Probably  most  of  the  eye  patients  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  went  to  Moorfields. 
Among  many  other  books  he  edited  may  be  mentioned  the 
Lexicon  of  Medicine  a/nd  the  Allied  Sciences,  in  which  he 
was  associated  with  Dr.  Sedgwick — a piece  of  laborious  and 
valuable  work.  I remember  him  a very  successful  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  and  a very  popular 
member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  Council  Club,  but  he 
had  retired  from  the  council  some  time  before  I was 
elected.  As  a consultant  bis  advice  was  always  most 
helpful  and  reliable ; he  was  a most  agreeable  member  of 
any  social  or  professional  gathering,  and  was  a generous 
and  interesting  host  both  in  London  and  in  his  house  at 
Whitby.  Every  one  who  was  ever  brought  into  personal 
relations  with  him,  as  well  as  patients  and  friends,  will 
sincerely  mourn  his  loss. 


